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Are you competing — for 
Puck’s prize of $100, ‘whic h 
9 will be awarded every week 
| for the funniest story, mono- 
9 logue, poem, dialogue, or 
Puck's slaylet same sed You don’t 
$100 | im to be a seasoned humorist 
Prize || to enter this competition. 
| While the leading jokesmiths 
————! of the country are grooming 
their best efforts for ‘the race, 
we've known of many an amateur who 
romped home with a side-shaker. If you 
pin your faith to verse, keep it between fifty 
and seventy-five lines in length. If your 
bump of humor indicates prose, keep it 
from five hundred to a thousand words long. 
Confine your contribution to one side of a 
sheet and use the type writer. Mark the 
envelope and Mss. “ Prize Contest,” and en- 
close a self-addressed stamped envelope for 
the return of your entry if it should prove un- 
available. While this contingency is not 
imminent, it is at least well to provide for 
it. Puck reserves the right to buy at its 
regular space rates — which are generously 
proportioned ones—all e outributionse ntered 
in the contest. Now, send in your offer- 
ings —the more the merrier. 


” If you should run across 
| anything in Puck which you 

ad | think would be interesting to 
a friend, drop us a post- card 
The and we shall be glad to for- 
ward a marked copy to any 
, address you indicate. If you 
tad | like Puck, call the attention 
| of your friends to it; a good 

| humorous publication can do 
more to establish a community 
of common interest than any other form of 
printed entertainment. To admit nowadays 
of a familiarity with Puck and its whimsies 
is prima facie evidence of the possession 
of a sense of humor, a knowledge of the 
laughter-currents of the day, and an appre- 
ciation of the best in art and, humorous 
literature. The incorrigible re: ader of Puck 
may be easily identified | by his genial smile. 


‘ae I Spearing, as “F. P. A.” 

might say, a free advertise- 

iy ment from Zhe Conning Tower, 

| we take pleasure in repeating 

| some very excellent advice 

Thanks!)|| which he gives to those who 

FPA would seek a fount of humor 

ee in an arid plain of summer 
|| fiction: 

a 7 “As to Bunner, one won- 
ders why his fine, sincere work is not more 
widely known. ‘Seldom is he mentioned 
when the great are under discussion. Go, 
you that know him not, read “ Short 
Sixes,” “‘ Made in France, ‘als The Run- 
away Browns,” and “Love in Old 
Clothes.” 

With the exception of the last named, 
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these humorous classics made their appear- 
ance in Puck, and “Short Sixes,” ‘ More 
Short Sixes,” “The Runaway Browns,” and 
“The Suburban Sage” are all available 
book form at a dollar a copy. ‘Made in 
France” is unfortunately out of print. If 
you want to pack a store of smiles in your 
summer kit you can go far and fare worse 
than those laughter lade n volumes. 


No phase of Puck’s rennais- 
I 


| sance is more encouraging 
id than the extraordinary strides 
| shown in its advertising 
| Puck's | columns. No real effort was 
| Adver- | made to interest the national 
| tising | advertiser in the reborn I UCK 
: || until the issue of May 23, 

| Gain | and since that date approxi- 
—_—— mately ten thousand agate 
lines of advertising have been 

yrinted. This is an extraordinary record 
bor a reorganized publication in ‘the dull 


summer season, and is, furthermore, a tribute 
to the clean-cut, honestly built circulation of 
Puck. At its rate, and with its rapidly 
growing circulation, Puck offers to-day an 
advertising service of exceptional virility, i in 
that its distribution i is spontaneous, secure ~d 
without cut-rate or premium, and established 
only through legitimate channels. Such a 
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I »EGULAR readers of PUCK who 

plan to be away during the 
summer months are urged to fill 
in the three-months’ subscription 
coupon on this page. This will 
insure the regular arrival of PUCK. 
Your address will be changed as 
often as desired. 


circulation is worth eighty per cent more to 
the advertiser than the m: wazine that oes 
into the home in the wake of a clatter of 
tin-pans and dishes. In a few brief weeks. 
Puck has been included on the lists of 
some of America’s shrewdest advertisers, 
who appreciate the advantage of buying on 
arising market. Itis a que stion how long the 
prese nt rates can be maintained. 


Next week we celebrate the 


glorious Fourth with a truly 
glorious issue, beginning with 


~ 


a cover by Goldbeck. whose 
A “Tango Tee” and “ Boiling 


Over” you doubtless remem- 
Glance ber. Fornaro has a page of 
Ahead characteristic studies from 
Ellis Island, done with a touch 
that lends us an entirely new 
view of this always interesting 
gateway to America. Jay Hambidge catches 
the spirit of the summer street in a full page 
of color, and Nelson Greene is re presente vl 
with another page of color. Hy Mayer's 
double- page cartoon surpasses in strength 
and imagination anything that he has thus 
far done for Puck. See that your newsdeale1 
reserves your copy of ne xt week’s Puck, 
and do not go away on your holiday jaunt 
without a copy. It is a number that has 
been long and carefully planne <d, and takes 
another stride forward in a procession of 
really representative and engrossingly inter- 
esting issues of America’s premier humorous 
periodical. 


Don’t forget Puck’s two 

special issues this summer 
9 ‘ke Ne >wport Number, on sale 
July 7, and the Stay-at-Home 
Number, on sale August 4. 


Sign 

9g If you are one of desk forge t- 
Here, ful souls, likely to go off on a 
Please vacation and leave Puck be- 


| hind, our advice is to sign on 
} the dotted line below, pin a 
dollar bill to the coupon and 
mail it to Puck. This pays your 
laugh-insurance premium for the next 
three months, keeps you in good 
humor during * ‘sweltering 
spell, and puts you in “long” 
on arising humor market. 
At the end of your pro- 
bationary period you 
will be ‘glad to be- 


Fuele 
come a permanent VOR 


member of the 301 Lafayette St. 
Puck circle. New York 
They al- 
wavs do! Enclosed find one dollar 
J (Canadian $1.13, Foreign $1.26), 
for which send Puck, for three 


months, to 


One Year $5.00 Canadian$5.50 Foreign $6.00 














Fashions flit from one part of the feminine 
form to another. The leg-o’-mutton sleeve of 
twenty years ago is now the leg-o’-mutton 
skirt. Incidentally, there is not much more 
material in it as a skirt than as a sleeve. 


¥ 


Scientific achievement is all right, and we 
have no disposition to discourage it, but there 
is such a thing as too much progress—as, for 
instance, when you can hear a cornet solo ninety 
miles away by wireless telephone. 

* 

There are fifty thousand automobiles in the 
’ State of Wisconsin. And this does not include 
the six-cylinder Chautauqua runabout, Bob 
i LaFollette. 

* 

Business, says Frank A. Vanderlip, is prac- 
tically unrepresented in Congress. Perhaps 
not, but cheer up! Business, especially Big 
Business, is frequently represented in Committee 
rooms. 

¥ 

Over in France they wanted Theodore to 
take part in a wild boar hunt. Where do 
people get the idea that the Colonel enjoys kill- 
ing things? He never shoots for fun, but solely 
in the interests of science. The Colonel is the 
patron saint of the taxidermists. 

» 

According to a decree of the dancing masters 
the “dip” and the “wiggle” must go; the 
“wave” is the thing. Chaperons this summer 
will naturally ask: ‘‘What are the wild waves 
saying?” 








¥ 


Guy Fawkes made the mistake of being born 
a male and several centuries in advance of the 
Militant Suffrage movement. Guy would have 
made an elegant pal for Mrs. Pankhurst. 


¥ 
Amos Pinchot wants to know if George W. 


Perkins is an honest man. It is a delicate sub- 
ject. He is a ** noblest work of God,”’ anyway. 


* 


The nearest thing to being ‘‘riveted to the 
spot ’”’ occurred the other day in a Pennsylvania 
theatre. The heat melted the varnish on the 
seats and two hundred women “sat out”’ the 
show and then some. 



























A theatrical manager announces that next 
year’s policy will tend toward plays of happi- 
ness. And then among the dramatic gloom- 
chasers he mentions one entitled: ‘‘ Brimstone 
and Hell Fire.” » 


A leading exponent of the dance has just had 
her appendix removed. Wear as little as possible 
is the modern dance dictum, but’ we supposed 
it applied to exteriors only—to clothing. 
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Drawn sy NELSON GREENE 


HIS PERSONAL CHECK 
The Correct Thing in Clothes for a Bull Moose Stumping Tour 


A number of railway kings and captains of 
industry — other people’s— have been studying 
Folklore these days through the kindness of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


¥ 


The new bathing suits this year have slit skirts. 
The ‘‘ sad sea waves”’ have no excuse for feeling 


that way now. 
* 


A man in California lately received by parcels 
post two mince pies from a relative in Boston. 
The grand triumph of parcel-posting will be a 
custard pie undamaged at its destination. 


¥ 


Speaking of hard times, what a lot of indus- 
tries would have to quit if people bought only 
what they need. 





It is doubtful if the Republican and Bull Moose 
authorities will forgive a 900,000,000 bushel 
wheat crop for growing in a Democratic admin- 
istration. > 


Tarrytown’s denial of the right of free speech 
proves that the Headless Horseman is not the 
only headless person in the vicinity of Sleepy 
Hollow. > 


Time works wondrous changes. The ex- 
pression, ‘Slide, Kelly, slide,’”’ used to refer 
exclusively to baseball. Nowadays it may be 
part of a dancing lesson. 


¥ 


A number of women in Chicago have voted to 
take steps to rationalize the fashions. There is 
but one obstacle to the movement. Dressed as 
she is, the modern woman can’t take steps. 
























**What 
Fools 
these 
Mortals 
Be!” 
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Established, 1877. Puck ts the oldest humorous 
publication in America— and the newest 


How much time 
should Congress con- 
sume in the framing 
of laws which affect 
business? Ask the business man. He will tell you 
that there is one thing for which business looks 
to Congress in vain, and that is quick action. 
As soon look for alfalfa in Sahara as for quick 
action in Congress. Business stagnates while 
Congressmen talk. Laws, laws, any kind of 
laws, are preferable to no laws at all and un- 
certainty. Uncertainty as to new legislation is 
an evil which blights all business. Nothing 
moves; everything waits. Is there a depression 
of trade? Congress could remedy it by a show 
of real action. Is there a lack of confidence? 
Congress—and so forth et cetera. In order to 
adjust itself to new laws, business must know 
exactly what the new laws are to be. That is 
reasonable, is it not? The business man so 
considers it, at any rate, and Congress, spurred 
on at last to a sense of what is wanted, gives 
the business man what he asks for—action. 

Laws are passed and things are settled. The 
Congressman leans back in his chair and awaits 
the encomiums of the business community. Is 
there an outpouring of appreciation? Not so 
that you could notice it. There is the reverse. 
Congress learns with a shock that business has 
been made “the victim of crude, ill-considered 
legislation.”” There are imperfections in the 
new law which all too plainly are due “‘to haste 
in its construction and passage.” 

Oh, sad is the lot of a Congressman! If he 
takes his time in framing important legislation, 
he is accused of holding-up the country’s indus- 
tries. If he strives to please and dishes out 
action, he is doubly damned for heeding ‘“‘ pub- 
lic clamor”? and for being in too much of a 
hurry. ‘‘In God we trust” is stamped on the 
national coinage. ‘‘In God we trust; we can 
please nobody else,”” should be stamped on the 
national lawmakers. 


THE FRIENDLESS 
CONGRESSMAN 


THE SHEPHERDS Whenever an inves- 

tigation is proposed 
AND THE LAMBS into the affairs of a 

public service corpor- 
ation, or other corporation in which large num- 
bers of the public are interested, there is always 
that wail of warning: ‘‘ Remember the widows 
and orphans!” It would seem that widows 
and orphans hold practically all the stock in 
properties in which “‘something is rotten,” and 
because the thought of misfortune in any of 
these little households sends a pang of pain 
around the directors’ table, the insiders hold up 
a hand to the authorities and cry: “‘ Think of 
our trusting dependents! Think, and do 
nothing which shall wreck their happiness!” 
We see a sublime picture of the strong shelter- 
ing the weak; of the shepherd shielding the 
lamb from the wolf. 


heed 
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It is a good yawp, that ‘“‘ widow and orphan”’ 
slogan, and because there is an element of 
truth in its composition, it has rendered excellent 
service as a befuddler of public opinion. When- 
ever a too enterprising financier saw a ray of 
lime-light in his vicinity, he shed a few “‘ widow 
and orphan” sobs, and people everywhere 
could be counted on to say that nobody’s sav- 
ings were safe any more from the attacks of 
demagogues, and what a shame it was. 

It is hard to have one’s pet illusions shattered 
by fact, but recent testimony before a Senate 
committee at Washington showed that nobody is 
quite so careless about the welfare of ‘‘ widows 














and orphans”’ as the soft-hearted financiers who 
profess such unselfish solicitude for their inter- 
ests. In the financial management of a railroad 
which recently passed a dividend, there seemed 
to have been a marked disregard for stock- 
holders in the “‘widow and orphan’’ class, and 
in its place was something which bore a strong 
resemblance to brutal indifference. 

Can it be that financiers of the “high” type 
are mindful of ‘“‘widow and orphan”’ interests 
only when their own interests are in danger? 
And that when their own interests are not in 
jeopardy, the “‘widows and orphans’? may 
go hang? 





And the Goat Came Back 





Drawn sy JOS. KEPPLER 























TRY IT YOURSELF 
THE MAN: Why aren’t you dancing? Are you ill? Let me-— 
THE MAID: I’m recovering from a fright. A fellow with a hare 
lip tried to ask me to do the maxixe. 


STEAMERS, LEAVING NEW YORK 


Catalogued by an Aluminum of Harvard 
Knowledge 


HUMBUG AMERICAN LINE to Germicide 
and the Muddyterranean. This was originally 
called the Bigbug American Line, until it was dis- 
covered that most of the bigbugs were humbugs, 
when the name was corrected. 

Steamers: Kaiser in 
Disgust, Graft Whatyousee, 
Pretoria Louisa, Incubator, 
Behavia, Butcher, President 
Cincinnati, and Lagerland. 


WHITE HOPE LINE to 
Liverpill, Mydearie, Algebra, 
Napolis, and Geneva. All 
steamers of this line have 
. names ending in “‘ic’’, which 
<> is from the Greek word 
icthus, meaning a fish, thus 
indicating that these are their offishal titles. 

Steamers : Neurotic, Spasmodic, Seasic, Heb- 
raic (for Jerusalem and Palestine), Epidemic, 
Paregoric, Lethargic (a slow boat), Diabolic, 
Acrobatic, Emetic (a rough weather craft), 
Lunatic, Epileptic, Colic (a fruit steamer), and 
Garlic (this last for Mediterranean service only ). 


CUNARD LINE to Quarantine and Fishball. 
This name Cunard comes from queue, the end or 
last of anything, and nard, a scent. Cunard, 
something that takes your last cent. 

Steamers: Insomnia, Pneumonia, Dementia, 
Phantasmagoria, Paraphernalia, Anglomania, and 
Doggonia. 

NORTH GERMAN LLUGGAGE to Brum- 
magem, Plimsoll, and Charabanc. The second 
“1” in Liuggage is silent, like a Philadelphia 
saloon on Sunday. 

Steamers: Geeser Wilkins the Grocer, Free- 
drinks the Grocer, Grocer Ker-flop, First Bismark 
Herring, Footsprints Fillum, Rheinwein, Necktie, 
Kronprinsissy, Prize Fight Vilyum, Snoozer 
Overwhelm Two, and Princess Alagazam. 

SAME LINE, Meditation service. 


Steamers: Carnegie Louisa, Princess Irony, 
Coonsong Halibut, Barbarosity, Berlin Wool. 


RED TAPE LINE to Antiwork. These vessels 
all end in “‘land’’, though they start in the water. 

Steamers: Garland, Medderland, Dippyland, 
and Swollengland. 


SCANDALOUS AMERICAN LINE to Christi- 
anity, Christmaspresent, and Copenhagen (this 
last renowned for its game). 

Steamers: Horsecar II, Hellova Olive, United 
Cigar Stores, and Freshduck VIII. 


FRENCH LINE, or COMPAGNIE GENERALE 
TAXICAB, to Champs Elysees, Bon Marche, and 
Moulin Rouge. 

Steamers: La Tureen, La Lorgnette, La Savon, 
La Franc, Rushabout, and Chacunasongout. 


YANKHER LINE to Scotland (a land named 
for Sir Walter Scott, the Lord o’ Abbotsford and 
the Abbotsford Lauder). 

Steamers: Castoria, Caffeteria, Concertina, 
and Carburetta. 

ATLANTIC TRANSMOGRIFIED LINE to Lon- 
don-on-the-Times. All names begin with 
**Minne’”’, out of respect to those who are born 
every minnet. 





“Hey! What's the Rush?” 





Steamers: Minneralogy, Minnesterial, Minnet- 
man, and Minnemum. 


HOLIDAYLAND AMERICAN LINE to Bolony- 
sure-Mike and Rotterdash. Formerly the names 
of these all ended in “‘damn’’, but they have now 
been properly expurgated. 

Steamers: Cofferdarn, Careadarn, Giveadarn, 
Bilibedarn, and Toodarn. 


The regulations are the same on all lines. 
The captains are compelled to defer all engage- 
ments for bridge until bad weather, when it will 
receive their constant attention. 

On account of the variation in time, the crews 
change their watches every four hours. 

When the seas are high, unsinkable meals will 
be provided. 

No matter how smooth the voyage may have 
been, the passengers will probably tip consider- 
ably before the ship makes port. (Though all 
steamers now buy their sherry and claret, they 
still have to make port.) 

Any game carried from the table will be 
charged extra, but there is usually a little game 
in the smoke-room, to which all are welcome. 

As the talk at times waxes prosy, life-preserv- 
ers are furnished to those who are overbored. 

According to a recent naval ruling, the lar- 
board or right side of a vessel must now be 
called the left, and the starboard or port side 
the right. Quincy Kilby. 





NOTHING TO IT 
FIDO: Gee! I don’t see how the 
boss can like this bitter cream! 
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THE REASON THEREOF 


FRIEND (in London art gallery): So they skied 
your picture, old top? 

PAINTER: Fortunately! They evidently recog- 
nized its value, and hung it beyond reach of the 
slashing militants, y’know ! 


THE NEXT THING 


**I’d like to rent your hall, please.” 

**What for?” 

**Well, you see we’re organizing a fraternal 
society called the Sons of Moving Picture 
Veterans of the Mexican War.” 


AT THE SUMMER RESORT 
THE SERIOUS GIRL: I always work so that 
I will be engaged at a higher salary each year 
than the year before. 

THE FRIVOLOUS GIRL: And I always try 
to be engaged fo a higher salary than the year 
before. 

LIGHT 


SKIDS: What kind of work do you think he’s 


suited for? 
SKITTLES: I think he’d make a good stage 
hand at a moving picture theatre. 
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THE GOLDEN GIRL 


Had I a friend, a fabled comrade sweet, 

That poets sing about but never meet, 

A mentor who would gloss no verse of mine 
Into a pearl of genius cast to swine, 

Who’d meet me on the ground of common sense 
Where no fair falsehood marred with its pretence, 
Who’d take my hand courageously and speak 

C) The ugly truths that never daylight seek— 

/\ Ah, I would place her in some bright niche, ico, 

Ys And find it hard to curb my heart’s mad riot 

>) With quiet, 

Wouldn’t you? 


Had I a friend who'd frankly tell me when 

I bored her with an oft told tale again, 

Who’d mince no words but check me on the spot 
And brand my dearest mannerisms rot— 

Had I a friend like that, a golden guide, 

To lead me through the brush where pitfalls hide, 
Who’d analyze my stuff with scathing tongue 

And damn the books of doggerel I’ve sung, PERFECT PEACE 

And hold me up to scorn in all men’s view, FIRST INDOLENT: Deuced quiet club, 


And flay me till the heavens couldn’t stop her— old chap. 
I'd drop her, SECOND INDOLENT: My word, yes! 
_ - They do not serve soup here on account 
Wouldn’t you? 
of the noise. 


Revenge is sweet and should never be in- You may lead a horse to water but Vaccinating the modern girl where it won’t 
dulged in by persons who wish to reduce only a man may be driven to drink show is getting to be quite a problem 




















Yee AS et. 
A TIMELY APPLICATION 
THE CALLER: I’d like to get a job helpin’ you out on Sundays, yer reverence. 


THE RECTOR (of St: Jonathan’s, New York): You mean you’re a lay revivalist? 
THE CALLER: Nix! I means I’m a sure-fire bouncer who always delivers de goods on de sidewalk! 




















































More than a 
The New decade ago 1! 
* fe wrote in the New 
Fiction York Sun _ con- 
cerning a certain timidity in 
American fiction. It was a pro- 
pos of James Lane Allen’s 
plea for the masculine note in 
stories of national life. It is 
superfluous to add that there . 
is little cause for complaint . 
nowadays; indeed, the boot is 
on the other leg—we are, if 
anything, too frank in dealing 
with matters of sex. Only 
continental novels rival ours 
in plain speaking. As a rule 
English and American fiction 
is written by imbeciles for the 
delectation of idiots. I must 
apologize for uttering such plati- 
tude. Fiction is become a commercial machine; 
so much chewing-gum sentiment, so much society 
piffie, and so much nasty slop per pound. Art? 
No, seldom, if ever; but plenty of twaddle and 
vulgarity. There are exceptions, else I wouldn’t 
be writing this page to-day about the new fiction of 
the season—a season, by the way, that does not 
boast a masterpiece like ‘“‘The Custom of the 
Country,” by Edith Wharton, yet hath its consola- 
tions. I have just finished five volumes recently 
published, and confess that I enjoyed them all. 
An installation in the hell of sameness; that hell 
wherein the uniformity of the torture does not 



































to appeal to glorious golden fools than to elderly 
} S’ imbeciles, impotents, and other northeast November 
winds!’? The manner in which he makes mock 





And now make 

“Quick way for the men! 
Action” It’s rather choice 
company: Cham- 

bers, Johnson, Hughes, and 
Dreiser. Their various fiction 
of the season I took up and 
read through at a sitting, at the 
rate, say, of a book a day. It 
was trying, but I was after the 
unity of effect, and thus found 
it. I should say that Mrs. 
Gerould and Robert W. Cham- 
bers will be easier to read ac- 
"age we cording to this “‘Quick Action” 
<. g* s method than the others. Of 
Chambers I can only say that 
om oe @ he is of higher calibre as an 
Po artist than he assumes himself 

i to be. Doubtless disgusted at 

the cant of so many charlatans 

he did say “‘art be hanged!” Yet art is the very 

quality that vivifies his ‘‘Quick Action,” with its 

swift swallow-like skimmings, its caprice and irony 

—above all its irony, so refreshing to the parched 

throats of them that are forced to swallow the 
pink ice of parlor fictionists. It is as light as a 
feather in the wind, and as graceful. Mr. Chambers 
might select as a motto: “I write for the young 
and the thoughtless, because I believe it is better 

















of the methods of contemporary drivellers in 


permit one to enjoy the distraction of a dolor was James St; U1 eK Cr fiction, female and male, constituted the major part 


spared me. I found variety and sharply cut indi- 

vidualities, few squalls in a cream jug, and a satisfying indication that 
these young novelists (under sixty a novelist is still young) have 
sedulously studied great models—in a word, Tolstoy, Thackeray, 
Dostoievsky, Flaubert, Turgenev, Balzac, Meredith, Joseph Conrad, 
Henry James, Paul Bourget, Zola, and even Marcel Prevost. 


In beginning with this volume of shert stories by 
“Vain Katharine Fullerton Gerould, please note that I do not 
»» politely say, “‘Place aux dames!” for the reason that 
Oblations Mrs. Gerould’s work displays more artistry than any 
fiction writer since the debut of Mrs. Wharton with ‘“‘The Greater 
Inclination,” in 1899. Mind you, I’m not making comparisons, for between 
the newcomer and Edith Wharton there is a temperamental gulf; but both 
writers are as much intent upon the ‘‘How’”’ as the “‘Wherefore”’ of their 
art. In this they have contacts, otherwise their subject matter is poles 
asunder. In the April or May number of the Century I saw a story by 
Mrs. Gerould which made me rub my eyes. I’ve forgotten its title, but 
remember, as I remember family faces, the figures of two women. Here, 
I said, is a new writer worth while. She has studied Meredith, and James, 
and Edith Wharton, but plays off her own bat. Then I got “Vain Obla- 
tions,’ and began to wonder who the lady was. I could only learn that she 
is the wife of a Princeton professor, which mustn’t be set down against her 
(consider Woodrow Wilson), and that she wrote. She does write. I recall 
only the name of Joseph Conrad when thinking of the first story in her 
book, and Conrad never imagined anything so morbid, so cruel. It is a 
pet theory of mine that women write truer about women than do men; the 
latter either exalt or minify their heroines. No one but a woman would 
have conceived the special case and character of Mary Bradford. She 
sheds new light—an ironical one—on the New England conscience. This 
particular story, which gives the volume its name, is one of the most 
startling I’ve read for years. Fancy a psychological combination of Haw- 
thorne and De Maupassant, with as exotic a milieu as any conceived by 
Conrad, and add the individual note of the author, and I think you will say 
after reading ‘‘Vain Oblations,” that I do not exaggerate. Original are 
nearly all the other stories, especially the ghost story, ‘‘On the Staircase.” 
Distinction of style and personal charm, so rare among English-writing 
novelists, are gifts of Mrs. Gerould, with a joyous irony superadded; and 
while I am not courageous enough to venture upon such a prediction as ‘‘ To- 
morrow is hers! ’’—made by Frederick James Gregg after the appearance 
of Mrs. Wharton, and since completely verified—nevertheless, I do not 
hesitate to affirm my belief that in Katharine Fullerton Gerould we have a 
prime talent, and one from whom much will be demanded, if ‘‘ Vain Obla- 
tions”’ be considered a criterion. 


of my enjoyment in his new book. It is an entremet, 
not an entree or roast, this story; better still, it is a delicately flavored 
dessert after the heavy banquet of the season. My early admiration for 
the same author’s “‘King in Yellow” is unabated. I think it was his 
second essay in fiction. It is very Poe-like, and his ‘‘Maker of Moons” 
is equally as fascinating; but I suppose Mr. Chambers is weary at the 
mention of his earlier efforts. However, I should like to have read the 
unfinished and sinister drama hinted at in “‘ The King in Yellow,’ one line 
of which I remember : ‘‘ ‘What, no mask!’ cried Camilla.’”” That enigmatic 
cry of Camilla always sets my fancy afloat. It has the true Poesque 
shudder. 


Wherever you go, whatever newspaper you pick 

“The up, you are Salamandered by “The Salamander” of 
Salamander ”’ Owen Johnson. New gowns, hats, gloves, and hosiery 
are named after the popular heroine. Only I wish Mr. 

Johnson had picked another nickname for her; ‘‘Dodo”’ is too reminiscent 
of Mr. Benson, and I am sorry that he saw fit to use the name of such a 
distinguished Anglo-Indo-Judaic family as the Sassoon’s for one of his 
*‘villians.”” But these are negligible blemishes in a carefully studied charac- 
ter, and a character if not precisely novel in fiction, at least comparatively 
new here. The teasing coquette, the flirt who almost but never quite crosses 
the “‘ firing line’’—truly a sharp-shooter in the guerilla warfare of Cupid— 
is always an irresistible figure for treatment in fiction. She may be Frou- 
Frou, or Nora Helmer, or any one of the sweet girls in Prevost’s ‘‘Les 
Demi-Vierges.” In ‘“‘The Salamander” she is a member of the bare-foot 
brigade (metaphorically) who takes her coffee at her lodging house, 
but always eats the other meals at restaurants, cheap or gilded. ‘‘Dodo” 
is overdrawn, because her creator attempts to enlist his reader’s sympathy 
for the charmless minx. The truth is that he did not dare to tell the 
truth as did Prevost. Maud de Rouvre, in “‘Les Demi-Vierges ”’ (this title 
alone betrays genius) is corrupt, and while technically ‘‘intact,’’ her soul 
is deflowered. To make us believe that Dore Baxter—called ‘‘Dodo”’’—is 
any better than the French girl, Maud, is to put a heavy tax on our 
credulity. Mr. Johnson avers that these “‘salamanders” of the Great 
White Way and dingy boarding-houses have been known to hold out for 
two years against temptation. I doubt it. Two weeks or two months 
would be nearer the time. The young bounders, stage-door haunters, and 
**good things” are in reality merciless in their demand for their ‘‘ pound 
of flesh.”” To see them throwing banknotes and orchids and diamonds at 
the feet of silly ‘“‘Dodo” would not be out of the ordinary—such things 
happen day and night in the Tenderloin; but the Dodos in that happy 
hunting ground do not long hold the fort with such virtuous heroism as 


( Continued on page 21) 


























AUNTIE: Shocking! 


THE EDUCATED CITIZEN 


A bright-eyed college student and his father, gray of hair, 

Once strolled in sweet communion on a city thoroughfare. 

“Our city’s hope,” the elder said, “ her future guard and care, 
Depend on educated men, to keep her fair and sweet—” 
And then he tore his paper up and dropped it in the street. 


“It is on men like us, my son, with consciences alight, 

That law and order must depend, to e’er uphold the right.” 

* Alackaday !” the lad broke in, “observe yon brutal fight!” 
“No, let us hurry by, my son,” his father said in fear, 
“We might be held as witnesses if we should linger here.’ 


ry 


““My son,” he added, “the ideals you gain in college halls 

It is your duty to conserve when here in Sodom’s walls, 

Where honesty is all too scarce, and common virtue palls.” 
He paused to take a trolley-car—it was the crowded time— 
The worn conductor never saw, and so they saved a dime. 


“I was about to add, my boy,” the gray alumnus said, 

“Except for such as we, the old-time graces would be dead.” 

That moment the conductor cried : “ All take the car, ahead!” 
“Come run, my son, and elbow in, for if our steps be fleet, 
We'll pass all these stenographers and maybe get a seat!” 


“O, this is fine!” the kidlet cried. “Behold how fast we go! 

The people wait at crossing-walks, we leave them in a row.” 

“Since we’re on board,” his father said, “I like it better so; 
But tell me of the chapel, son, one time my daily goal, 
Where altruistic principles were grafted on my soul.” 


ALL IN THE POINT OF VIEW 





Drawn sy RAY ROHN 





NEPHEW: Yes; isn’t it! 


“Ah, boy, what priv’leges are ours; the culture that we gain 
Uplifts us o’er the common herd—we tread a higher plane; 
Against us waves of worldliness may beat and beat in vain. 
My educated gaze, I find, is fixed on points so high 
That all the common things around slip quite unheeded by.” 


a Burges Johnson. 


WHY HE BROKE DOWN 


*“*And what,” said the great specialist, “‘do you consider to have 
been the cause of your husband’s sudden and complete mental collapse ?”’ 
“*He insisted on trying to follow a serial story in the moving pictures.” 

















| q fal “ike 
THE DIPLESS HORSE 


TANGO FIEND: That’s it, you bub-beast! 
One! Tut-two! Three! Nun-now—DIP!! 
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Author of “ Modern Golf,’ “ The Soul of Golf,’ “The Golf Primer,” Ete. 


I have received the 


THE SOUL 
ne ee 


Golf Illustrated and Outdoor America 


Thursday, May 28, 1914. 
MY DEAR MR. VAILE: 

I am enclosing an article by the Hon. R. Stanley Weir 
entitled ‘ The Triumvirate Defended” in answer to your 
article “‘ The Soul of Golf,” which appeared in the May 
“Century Magazine.” 

In a conversation which I had with you I told you that 
Mr. Weir was not entirely in accord with your views upon 
the theory of how golf should be played. Upon his own 
volition he wrote the above article and sent it in to me upon 
the condition that should you answer it in “ Golf Illustrated 
and Outdoor America,” he would have the right to make 
his rejoinder in the same number. 

I would like to have you read this article over carefully, 
as I know you will, and let me know whether you care to 
answer Mr. Weir, and, if so, whether you would like your 
answer published in “Golf Illustrated and Outdoor 
America.” 

I secured the right to use the illustration on page 
nineteen from the copyright owners. 

With kind regards, I am, very sincerely yours, 

M. H. BEHR. 


In reply i wrote Mr. Behr telling him that i 
would deal with his letter and the article on this 
page. Nowi may say right at once that asa 
matter of business i should not deal with it at 
all, for i have discovered that in America it is 
not considered good business to advertise one’s 
competitors; but Puck has a higher ideal than 
the merely commercial in this matter ! 

There is the spreading of knowledge, the 
providing of fun— and, maybe, as an incident 
thereof, the getting of money. So we unbend 
and consider Mr. Behr’s letter. 


Four solid pages there are of Mr. Weir’s stuff, 
and several more half pages—and on top of this 
Mr. Behr says: ‘‘I would like to have you read 
this article over carefully, as I know you will, and 
let me know whether you care to answer Mr. 
Weir, and, if so, whether you would like your 
answer published in Golf Illustrated and Outdoor 
America.”’ 

“* As I know you will!” 

Well, Mr. Behr is a young man full of hope 
and—golfing journalistic—ambition, and i believe 
he knows quite a lot, but if there is anything he 
doesn’t know it’s that. 

I have no intention of wasting any eyesight on 
Mr. Weir’s article. He it is who discovered the 





** ascending blow ”’ at golf—the blow all beginners 
and dubs have specialized on since feather and 
leather flew together. 

Why, then, out of philanthropy, should i put an 
hour’s wear and tear on my eyes, when i know 
that the result is a foregone conclusion. 


Mr. Weir is certain to be wrong, and i might 
be tempted to prove him so. Of what avail? 
Mr. Smithkins, of Tooting Common, North 

















IMPOSING ON CHIVALRY 


FAIR GOLFER: Thank you ever so much. 
And now that you are wet, you wouldn’t mind 
feeling around for the ball that I lost here 
yesterday, would you? 


London, was also proved wrong on the same 
day, and the golf world was not convulsed, even 
by the tangling of futurity with the mists of the 
past. 

Therefore, let us compose ourselves and 
reflect that this same Mr. Weir (i notice, by the 
way, that he is the Honourable Mr. Weir) once 
made the agreement with Mr. Behr that if he 
discovered the ascending blow in golf, and 
showed how i didn’t know it, i wasn’t to be 
allowed to reply to him—and i didn’t. 

Because i didn’t want to, and i want to even 
less now. 


It is like this. The article called ‘‘ The Soul of 
Golf’? appeared in The Century Magazine, a 


magazine of the highest class and with a world- 
wide reputation. They paid me $335 for writing 
it. They have a circulation of about 250,000 
amongst the cream of America and England. 

Some quite well-known people read it! Some 
of them have already expressed their desire to 
criticize my article. Some of them probably will. 
If i have to read and reply to their criticism 
i shall be paid as for my article. 


Obviously, therefore, in the meantime it would 
be very bad business for me to waste publicity, 
money, and eyesight in answering the criticism 
of a comparatively unknown but Honourable 
Man in a magazine which has not yet had time 
to make a circulation, when i may have to 
answer, for money— how the cursed stuff 
obtrudes its yellow head and green back — the 
writing of persons who really have a position in 
the world of golf, and who are legitimately 
qualified to criticize even the originator of ‘‘ Puck’s 
Golf Idiot,””» whom ye good American golfer is 
fast converting to his pristine habits of being 
occasionally serious, even when he is writing 
about the most important thing in the world—Golf. 


I may mention that if Mr. Behr wants me to 
criticize the wonderful discoveries of his star 
writers, whether it be Mr. Weir’s “ascending 
blow ” or Mr. Arnold Haultain’s saltatory rotating 
spine, I shall be pleased to do so at the same 
money as my idiocy in Puck provides me with— 
namely $100 per thousand words. 

Yea, dear brother-bug, I am doubly thy 
brother now. Before this year I was merely thy 
brother golf-bug, now am I also thy brother dol- 
lar-bug, and I put it to thy credit that thou hast 
shown me—whichI knew not before—that there 
is much fun to be gotten out of this game, also. 

By the way, i just wish to mention that the best 
way to play a stymie is to keep your club as 
near to the ground as possible right through the 
stroke, swing back, forward and follow through. 

In nine cases out of ten the niblick or mashie- 
niblick is a better club than the mashie for this 


' stroke. Very few mashies are properly shaped 


to play a delicate stymie shot. I shall go into 
this fully soon. 

In the meantime, remember not to come up af 
all after hitting your ball. Keep straight on in 
the same line. 


AS IT WAS IN THE BEGINNING, IS NOW, AND EVER SHALL BE 


When you distinguish yourself, 
nobody looking 
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When you make a show of yourself, 
a big gallery 


















Painted By STRIMPL oF Paris 








FATE’S LITTLE JOKE 


THE SENTIMENTAL MAID: What becomes of the girl who is proof against 


+ Dp rT TART 1 qT T Whe ene 
THE PRACTICAL MAN: She usuz lly ends by falling for one of Cupid’s 
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"No. IM NOT A SOCIALIST ANY MORE. YOU SEE,ITS GETTING 5O COMMON.” 








“SHE'S HEAH, WITH HER MOTHA!S” 


HY MAYER’s work 
appears regularly and 
exclusively in Puck. 
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HIS BETTER HALF 
WHEN FIRST THEY MARRIED 
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THE POLITE ONE: 
"EXCUSE ME ,BUT ARE 
YoU A WOMAN 2“ 


1SSUS 
REFLECTIONS 


By HY MAYER 
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In symbol here depicted see 

What every mother’s son should flee— 
The woman underneath the tree. 

Hers is that ancient sorcery, 

Forever young, forever fair, 

That spreads for all men born its snare. 


Before this flower the mightiest bows; 
The monk would fain forget his vows, 
The paladin renounce his guest, 

And both their hopes of heaven forego 
For a wild hour of honey pressed 

In the cool hollow of her breast. 


HN 
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THE WOMAN UNDERNEATH THE TREE 


By Richard Le Gallienne 


SANA 


Grow 


Duty and honor, faith and fame, 

Melt, frail as wax, within her flame; 
Subiler her hair than all the wise, 

More gold than all the emperors’ crowns; 
And in the whirlpool of her eyes 


The strongest swimmer dreams and drowns. 


*Tis sober sooth all this I say 

Of the white woman, white as spray, 
From whom to be delivered pray 

We all the saints—though even they, 

Ere sainthood found them, some folk tell, 
Beneath her foul enchantments fell. 


** Foul” say I of a thing so fair? 

Yet this, when all is said, I dare: 

Knight go your way, monk to your cell! 
The wise be wise, the strong be strong— 
So shall you ’scape the pains of hell— 
But to say this is on my tongue: 

** What heaven for ending will you find 
So surely heaven to your mind 

As she on earth you left behind— 

Fairer than earth or sky or sea, 

The Woman Underneath the Tree?” 
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PARALLEL PATHS 





Drawn sy MARTIN, oF Panis 


THE GIRL: It looks easy, but she must make sacrifices to keep in condition. She 
has eaten little or no food for a week to pay for this evening’s entertainment. 
FIFTEEN-PER-WEEK ESCORT (impressively): She’s got nothing on me. 


VACUUM CLEANERS 


Asa Pennyweight, lean and lank, adjusted his 
spectacles, unfolded the paper just received from 
Whimple, grocer and postmaster, and pulled at 
a tuft of sandy whiskers. An expectant silence 
held the village congress in morning session 
around the cracker barrel. 

While he cast about for a subject to start the 
deliberations, a -drummer, after a few words 
with Whimple, walked close to the august 
assembly. 

**I see,” Asa began at last, “‘that you kin buy 
a fust-class vacuum cleaner now fer $7.98. 
The price ain’t no supprise, but what gits me is 
why vacuums git so dirty nowadays.” 

A chuckle rustled around the stove. 

“They didn’t used to when I was a boy. 
Now you’ve got to have a masheen to keep ’em 
clean.” 

**Gosh,”” Eben Himes caught the lead, “‘ only 
yistiddy we found one of our vacuums so dirty 
we skurcely knowed it was a vacuum. The ole 
woman scrubbed it with a bresh 
and soft soap an’ hung it on the 
close-line an’ it dried off as clean 
as you’d want a vacuum to be.” 


** None of them $7.98 masheens 
fer me,” Ike Collins declared. “I 
kin keep our vacuum clean with 
kerosene oil. All you got to do is 
to ketch the vacuum in one hand and 
smear oil over it.” 

“I sandpaper ours,’’ Hezekiah 
Oaks said. ‘But the other day I 
left it slip outen my hand and it 
got a dinge on the right hand side, 
but it works as good as ever.” 


“Rough handlin’ don’t hurt 
vacuums none,” Obediah Fletcher 
spoke from a long experience. “I 
left ours outdoors the night it went 
down to zero, and the vacuum was 
cracked in two. I put it together 
with carpet tacks and I ain’t heerd 
no complaints from the wimmin 
folks except that it gits so soiled 
along the joints.” 

“It beats the devil though, how 
vacuums does get s’iled,” Elias 
Minks lamented. ‘We kept ours in 
a Canton flannel bag for over a year 
and when we took it out to put on 
style for company the other day it 
was kivered by a half inchscum. I'd 





**We allus puts camphire in the chist with our 
vaculum,”’ Dan Banks said. ‘‘ But when we tuk 
it out last Sunday for the preacher it was all 
moth-eaten. Asa, I don’t suppose that masheen 
would gouge moth-holes outen a vaculum.” 


**Fraid not,’”’ Asa answered, twiddling his 
goatee. ‘‘There’s the Bilkinses. They have 
an extry fine vacuum; none of your shoddy 
kind what splits so easy. It’s an heirloom in the 
fam’ly. Bilkins’ great grandfayther brung it 
over from Ireland. But that A No. 1 vacuum 
gits as dirty as any of them. And that’s the 
point. Why does they? It’s the same as 
appendiseetus. Nobody ever died of that till 
some hard-up surging invented it. Vacuums 
sure has taken a new crank to get dirty.” 


He shuffied his feet; then, turning to the 
drummer, asked: ‘‘Has city folks noticed how 
soiled vacuums git nowadays?” 

“‘Well, I guess yes,”’ the drummer answered, 
**I_ know houses where they use as many as 
twenty vacuums in each room.” 





**I swan!” cried Dan Banks, “their vaculum 
bills must be something awful.”’ 

**Do you think,” Asa asked, gravely, “that 
they’re adulteratin’ vacuums these times?”’ 

**Just between us here,’”’ the drummer dis- 
closed mysteriously, “‘ they are.” 

**I had an idee they was counterfeitin’ ’em,’’ 
Elias Minks suggested. 

“*That’s too dangerous. Two men near me 
were caught with all the apparatus for counter- 
feiting vacuums by the United States Secret 
Service men. They’re in the Atlanta pen now.” 

**But how does the city folks account for the 
soilin’ ?’’ Asa pushed the main inquiry. 

**Some think it’s electricity,” the drummer 
explained. ‘‘The current can’t get through a 
vacuum because it’s a poor conductor and it 
sticks on the surface. That tarnishes the 
vacuum, especially the imitation vacuums 
they’re importing now under the new tariff law.” 

“Does the masheen clean only one vacuum 
at a time er a lot?” Asa thirsted for infor- 
mation at this point. 

*“*Runs according to the price; 
about a dollar to the vacuum.” 

“Then this $7.98 masheen,”’ 
Asa calculated, ‘‘ would clean seven 
and ninety-eight one-hundredths of 
a vacuum at one settin’.’’ 

**Yes, seven and the one men- 
tioned here as having a dinge in it,”’ 
the drummer made it exact. 


“I can’t see why you want 
vaculums so danged clean any- 
how,” Dan Banks speculated. “A 
vaculum works purty nigh as fast 
dirty as clean.”’ 

“*Oh, but this is an age of purity,” 
the drummer reminded him. ‘‘ Soiled 
vacuums breed disease something 
awful. The dust from rugs and car- 
pets settles on vacuums and soils 
them. These machines suck the 
dust out of the rugs and carpets and 
that keeps it off our vacuums. 
That’s why they’re called vacuum 
cleaners.” 


“I allow, then,” Asa remarked 
sadly, twisting the aigrette on his 
chin with a dexterity born of 
long practice, “‘I allow then that 
us poor, impercunous folks what 
hain’t got the price of these 
highfalutin’ lugzuries will have to 
tote our vacuums out into the 





like to see them masheens clean 
that vacuum, I would.” 


Bobby Dreams He Has a Slight Illness 


yard while the wimmin folks is 
sweepin’ and dustin’.”’ 
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LETTERS THAT NOBOBY WRITES 


Froma Well-Known Capitalist 
to a Famous Agitator 


My Dear Brother Bill Haywood: 

Thing are rather dull up here in the country 
these days, and it has occurred to me that it 
wouldn’t be at all a bad idea if you, and all your 
fellow I. W. W.’s that can be got together, 
were to come up here and spend a week or two 
with me. It’s a great place to sleep, and, as a 
famous statesman once remarked concerning 
his term as President, we should have a “per- 
fectly corking time.”” The country is looking 
particularly lovely at this season of the year, 
and those of your friends who would rather 
work than eat will find plenty of occupation 
ready to their hands pulling the dandelions out 
of my lawns. 

And by the way, while I think of it, you will 
be glad to hear that I have instructed my repre- 
sentatives out in Colorado to give every mine- 
worker in the State, together with their families, 
a trip around the world at my expense, starting 
August first. During their absence perhaps you 
and I can get things cleaned up to everybody’s 
satisfaction, and start in fresh next spring. 

If you happen to meet Mother Jones at any 
time during the next few days give her my 
kindest regards, and tell her for me that if she 
will join our little picnic I’ll send a motor-car for 
her no matter where she is. It would be a 
pleasure also to have Emma Goldman along. 

Hoping to receive your acceptance of this 
invitation by return mail, I beg to remain al- 
ways, my dear Bill, 

Most cordially and fraternally yours, 
JOHN D. SHOCKEFELLER, Jr. 


From the Landlord of a Summer Hotel 
toa Prospective Guest 


My Dear Sir: 

I have your favor of yesterday inquiring as 
to rooms and terms for self and family. In 
reply would say that I have rooms good, bad 
and indifferent, at prices to suit anybody who 
has any money at all; but I think I ought to tell 
you, so that there may be no possibility of a 
misunderstanding, that there isn’t a room in The 
Skeezicks that isn’t hotter than Tophet in July 
and August; that our table is not, and does not 
pretend to be, acceptable to anybody who isn’t 
so dad-binged hungry that he’d eat broiled 
buzzard and be thankful; that from July until 
September the place is so infested with flies and 
mosquitos that it is only by the mercy of Provi- 

















REAL CLASS 
SUMMER VISITOR: Any gentleman farm- 
ers located hereabouts ? 
NATIVE: Lots of ’em! 
son’s last donation party he got a fur coat, 
a six-cylinder car, and a barrel of gasolene. 


Why, at our par- 


Your Soul.” 


Quo 






The Sample You Select 
From Looks Tame 
Enough 


dence that they don’t fly away with 
the roof; that the help, while it is the 
best we can get, is perfectly rotten— 
grasping, uncivil and overbearing; 
that the elevator hasn’t budged 
from its place between the second 
and third floors since the Spanish 
War; that our orchestra, to whom 
I owe so much money that I can’t 
get rid of them, is the flattest gang 
of ear-splitting noise-mongers the 
world has produced since boiler- 
rivetting was invented ; that our regular board- 
ers are without any exception the most incisive 
lot of gossipy old tabby-cats ever gathered 
together under one roof; that we have only 
one bath-tub for ninety-six human souls, which 
has to be filled with water carried from a cis- 
tern in the back yard, three flights down; and, 
finally, that life here is just one dod-gasted bit of 
blistering trouble after another. 

If under these circumstances you care to 
spend your vacation at The Skeezicks, I shall be 
pleased to hear from you; and, as the Judge said 
when he sentenced my wife’s first husband to 
be hanged, ‘‘May the Lord Have Mercy Upon 
Respectfully yours, 

- HIRAM. J. SKEEZICKS, Proprietor. 


From One Ex-President to Another 


My Dear Theodore: 

I was particularly sorry that an engagement 
to play Muggins with President Lowell of Har- 
vard on the evening of your arrival from South 
America prevented my acceptance of your wel- 
come invitation to take luncheon with you in 
Patagonia on the tenth of last January. The 
date with Doctor Lowell was of long standing, 
and could not well be put off, because we have 
been working for a long time to have Muggins 
made a major sport at Harvard and Yale. 
Nevertheless, I am as anxious to meet you as 
ever, and it occurs to me that if you are not 
lecturing on race suicide to the Igorrotes, or 
off shooting rapids in Thibet, on the fourth of 
July, you might run up here and let me explode 
a few firecrackers under your chair at my 
always hospitable board. I have just received 
by parcels post a couple of dozen luscious hen- 
hawks mailed to me year before last from Salt 
River by an ardent admirer, and if you will 
come we shall have a rare old time picking a 
few bones together. You might bring a bottle 
of that River you discovered down in South 
America. I may add that I have invited Bellamy 
Storer and Gen. Miles to help me set off the 


crackers. your ancient and still devoted pal, 
BILL. 


JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 


THAT CHECKED SUIT 


OF YOURS 






But This is How it Feels When Made Up 


THE INDISPENSABLE DROOP 


** Du bist wie eine Blume!’’ sang the poet. 

He perceived at once, however, that she 
didn’t quite get him. 

“That is to say,”’ he explained, ‘‘ you are like 
a flower.” 

“A flower!” she repeated, dubiously. 

He remembered the fashions just in the nick 
of time. ‘After it gets good and droopy, you 
know!” he made haste to add. 
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Even squashes seem to know when 
they are growing for an amateur 





PASSED UP 


SBinwoon, 
THE EARLY BIRD: Aw, that 
darn worm can go hang! 
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The hunger-striking suffragettes 
Have shocked the British Pastors; 
The Tango Dip has caused a rip 
Among the Dancing Masters. 
The Colonel told the King of Spain 
Just how to run a nation; 
George Bernard Shaw 
Laid down the law, 
And Gotham’s on vacation. 





Chas. Hilles said a toothbrush was 
A weapon of the uplift; 
Society turned out to see 
The Battle of the Cuplift. 
Mt. Vernon’s caddies went on strike 
A hazard new to golfers ; 
The King of Greece 
Is bored with peace, 
And Wilson calmed his scoffers. 


Some railroad gents were asked to tell 
Who got the golden gravy ; 
Sir Daniels ordered thirty tons 
Of candy for the navy. 
Miss Schumann Hyphen Heink secured 
A legal pass from Eden; 
The courts won’t bust 
The Teachers’ Trust, 


And suffrage won in Sweden. 








T. R. may sprint for Governor— 
Sir Taft will not send roses; 
Hen. Clews compared Carranza to 
The late and well-known Moses. 
Geo. Brandes told a breathless world 
That Shakespeare wrote for money ; 
We do the same 
With little shame, 
And aren’t the new hats funny ? 

































A savant begged the human* race 
To be more introspective ; 
Sir Conan Doyle said Willyum Burns 
Was quite a swell detective. 
Son Hermit is a benedict — 
He has our benediction ; 
The Harem veil 
Upset the male, 
And Villa’s primed for friction. 





Tom Lipton said he’d yacht across 
I . 


The celebrated ocean; 
* At times. 


Vic. Huerta made a hostile move, 
And then denied the motion. 
Al. Ribot is the French Premier 
A somewhat risky calling ; 
The social fist 
Struck English whist, 


And London bridge is falling. 


Sir Woodrow went to Princeton town 
To be a gay alumnus; 
The Senate passed the Tolls Repeal 
With very little glumness. 
Eugenic kisses should be placed 
Precisely on the forehead ; 
The goblet yachts 
Are full of knots, 
And we are somewhat torrid. 
F. Dana Burnet. 
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Nine o’Clock Closing Lau, 
New York, 1750 


RELATIVES 
It is strange yet true that as we outgrow our 


childish ways we also outgrow our pride in our ~ 


numerous relatives. One often hears a small 
child boasting of the number of cousins, aunts, 
and uncles he possesses.. Little does he realize 
how soon he will cease to glory in their number. 


The various relatives by marriage who enter 
the family after your childhood days have passed 
are perhaps the least interesting of all. There 
are few who can glibly say ‘‘ Cousin Edward,” 
“Aunt Lucy,” and ‘‘Uncle James,” without a 
lingering desire to address these new relations 
as “‘Say”’ and “You.” Unless you address 
them by their proper titles at once, it becomes 
next to an impossibility to do so later. 


Those cousins once so dear to your childish 
heart have grown into men and 
women, You scarcely ever see them 
now except at family reunions, Christ- 
mas parties, and funerals. Upon such 
state occasions they invariably ex- 
ciaim: ‘‘How you have grown! I 
wouldn’t have believed it possible !’’ 
You in return make the customary 
reply: ‘‘Have I, really?’’ when you 
know that you haven’t grown a half- 
inch since you last saw them. 


Aunts and uncles generally appear 
much interested in you and always 
take special pleasure. in discussing 
each feature of your physiognomy, 
yet they never seem to get any fea- 
ture quite satisfactorily traced. Over 
and over you hear them murmur: “Perfect 
picture of her mother!” ‘“‘Oh, it’s her father’s 
mouth exactly!’ ‘*Well, perhaps so. But 





UNPUBLISHED WOODCUTS 





hasn’t she her mother’s eyes!” “I can’t see 
the resemblance.” ‘It’s her grandfather’s 
nose!” This goes on till you stand there 
feeling like a composite portrait and trying to 
form a mental picture of your father without his 
mouth, your mother minus her eyes, and your 
grandfather with a long blank space between 
eyes and mouth where his nose once rested 
comfortably. 


SOME ADVANTAGES 


“You can’t see much of the world by stay- 
ing right here in America.” 
**No; but you can see a lot of the flesh and 
the devil!” 
* 


Broadway is the race-track of the dollar. 





THE EUGENIC CHILD 


“Pll teach you to flirt with my nurse! 
Take that!” 
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Ye Philadelphia Quakers 
Feel Their Oats 


BEANS 


The beans under consideration are not those 
used in the President’s speech. Those are 
words. You and I call them “bins.” Hilda, the 
hired girl, says: “‘I bane vera well—how you 
bane?’’ We are talking of garden beans. 

They are planted in the early Spring and loam 
earth by trusting commuters. Some of them 
come up. During May and June they wage war 
with inch worms, beetles and chickens. Those 
that live eventually get to Boston. 

In the middle west a man with imagination 
looked hopefully at beans, mixed ketchup with 
them, put them in cans, and told what he had done. 

Everybody but me ate them. To-day his 
house #s the show place of a big city. The 
ancient Romans used beans to gather the votes 
of the people. To-day we use bull. 

The Pater Familias in Nero’s time 
washed his hands three times and 
threw seven black beans over his 
head, repeating: 


“I redeem myself and my 
whole family by these beans.” 


To-day he dips his hands in the 
finger bowl nervously, throws a pint 
of ketchup colored beans at his wife’s 
head, repeating: 


“I’m getting doggone sick of 
this canned stuff, believe me.” 


Woodrow Wilson uses beans in con- 
versation and for food. But he only 
knows beans north of the RioGrande. 

What chance has he to establish a 
permanent and respectable government in a 
country where even the beans turn somer- 


saults? 














Soothing Herself to Sleep 


HE CALLED ME JIM! 


He called me “Jim”! I didn’t know 
He even knowed me; but, by Joe, 
He walked right up to me and took 
My hand and shook and shook and shook 
Just like he’d never let it be 
Till he’d plumb shook it off o’ me! 
I thought he was stuck-up and prim— 
He called me “ Jim!” 


Some says his ways are all put on, 

When he’s elected they'll be gone 

And slipped on his forgettin’ shelf; 

I used to think that way myself, 

But I dunno. Well, anyhow, 

I’ve got a diffrent notion now; 

His chance with me ain’t quite so slim— 
He called me “Jim” ! 


Where others “ Mister-ed ” me around, 
He got right down to solid ground ; 
Some thinks he’s skeered he'll be shut off 
From feedin’ at the public trough, 
And that’s what makes this sudden spurt 
Of playin’ commoner ’n dirt; 
Dunno; I guess Pll vote for him— 

He called me “ Jim!” 
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A SESSION WITH THE SPIRITS 


THE MEDIUM: Is there any one in the audience who knows 
some one in the spirit-world named John? Aha, there is! You 


know some one named John who has went on? Well, 
this John is right here by me, and he says for you not 
to worry any more about a certain matter and that it 
will come out all right. Now does anybody in the 
audience know any one in the spirit-world named 
Smith? I see that several persons know some one of 
that name. The spirit’s name is John or George or 
Joseph, I am not quite sure which, and—you know 
some one named Joseph Smith who died about thirty 
years ago? Well, he is the man who is here now in 
spirit form. He wants me to say to you that you are 
on the right track and that all will come out well. Do 
you understand that? You do?  Isn’t it wonderful, 
dear friends, that we can meet our spirit friends in this 
way? 

Now there comes an old lady who says that she 


has a granddaughter named Mary or Martha or Sarah or some 
such name as that in the room. 
has a grandmother or great-grandmother in the spirit-world? You 


Is there any one in the room who 
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have? The lady in the third row back with a red hat says that she has a 
great-grandmother in the spirit-world named Mary. Dear friend, your 
great-grandmother wants me to say to you that on or about the middle 
of August you will be in danger of a serious illness but that if you take the 
best of care of yourself you will avoid it. 

Now is there any one in the room whose name begins with H or M? 
There is? Your name begins with H, does it? Well there is a spirit form 
here whose name when she was in this world also began with H. Do you 
know of any such person in the spirit world? You do? Well, she says she 
wishes you would be more economical; and she wants me to say to you 
that if you will save twenty-five cents a day of your earnings, and put the 
total in the savings-bank every Saturday, it will amount to a tidy sum in 


ten years. 


Do you understand? You do? 


Dear friends, I hope that none of you think that any one has coached 
me in any way in regard to the messages I have given to those who have 
so readily recognized the spirit friends from whom the messages have 


come. Isn’t it all wonderful 


-and what further proof do you want that 


our departed ones have the power of communicating with us? Wonderful! 


Wonderful! ! 


If a man works as hard as possible and saves as rigidly as possible he 
will never come to a destitute old age— unless, of course, he has the 


constitution of an ox. 



















UNITED STATES 
100 People 

20 Houses 
10 Telephones 




















EUROPE 
100 People 
20 Houses 

| Telephone 
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Here we have: 


Ten telephones for each 
hundred persons. 


to every two farms. 


Reasonable rates fitted to 
the various needs of the whole 


people. 


Telephone exchanges open 
continuously day and night. 


Policy—prompt service. 








One Policy 





Nearly one rural telephone’ 


Results Compared with Theories 


There they have: 


One telephone for each 
hundred persons. 


Practically no telephones 
on the farms. 


Unreasonable rates arbitra- 
rily made without regard to 
various needs of the whole 


people. 


Telephone. exchanges 
closed during lunch hour, 
nights and Sundays. 


Policy—when your tum 
comes. 


America’s Telephones Lead the World 
with the Best Service at the Lowest Cost. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 












The new Compensation Act enumerates forty-two hazardous under- 
takings, but, strange to say, absolutely fails to mention dealing in stocks. 





The steel business has reached an interesting stage. There has been 
a persistent recession. The recent report of unfilled orders amounting to 
3,998,160 tons is the lowest since October 1911, when the same item 
registered 3,694, 328 tons. At that time there was a feeling of discourage- 
ment and a prevailing conviction that the bottom would drop out of things. 
Instead of such an occurrence taking place an improvement began and a 
consistent upward trend developed which continued throughout 1912, the 
culminating point being reached in December of that year when the unfilled 
orders reached the high level of 7,932,164 tons. Since that date the ten- 
dency has been downwards. The change in the autumn of 1911 from 
depression to activity and expansion was occasioned by the fact that sup- 
plies in consumers’ hands were about exhausted, and that prices were as 
low as they were likely to go. Buyers of steel are keen as to psychological 
conditions and buying movements once started generally spread rapidly 
and assume extensive proportions. Because of this development every low 
level of price and every diminution of business becomes peculiarly inter- 
esting as a starting point of new activity. Bearing on the present situation 
it is important to remember that in 1904, in 1908, and in 1912 the quarterly 
net earnings reached a low level of about eighteen millions, but that in each 
instance they advanced sharply from that figure. During the first quarter 
of 1914, it will be recalled, the net earnings again receded to the eighteen 
million mark. If past performances are of any value an up-trend is once 
more about due. 


There is more psychological force in one good-sized order than in vast 
utterances and much literature. 


The community has pretty generally made up its mind that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is the present dispenser of prosperity. Its decision 
in the freight-rate case, therefore, will determine the matter of a business 
revival. That duty performed and the advance granted, whatever it may 
be, the rest will devolve upon the community. As far as the latter is con- 
cerned, it may be depended upon to radiate prosperous thoughts to the 
limit of its capacity. 


In the face of the uncertainty of much that occurs in the financial world, 
it is encouraging to stumble across the announcement of the two hundred 
and sixty-first consecutive semi-annual dividend of the Bank of New York, 
which establishes an unbroken connection with the year 1784. 





































An idle freight-car is a double source of dissatisfaction—it indicates a 
recession in general business and represents an investment that is not 


yielding a return. 


The extensive outflow ef gold is either liquidating indebtedness or build- 
ing up credit abroad. In either case it is not a calamity. 


The way of the possessor is hard. 


The manager of the Deutsche Bank is quite willing to Have the American 
shippers pay the advanced freight. 


Nine hundred million bushels of wheat ought to be able to start some- 
thing in the psychological department. 


In view of some of the haphazard methods of financing it is encour- 
aging to find the following provision in the certificate of incorporation of 
the National Cloak and Suit Company: ‘‘On or before the 15th day of 
October, 1916, and on or before the 15th day of October in each year 
thereafter, the Company shall, out of the surplus profits of the Company, 
acquire by redemption or purchase, at not to exceed $125 per share, plus 
accrued dividends, at least 3°{ in par value of the largest amount of 
Preferred Stock at any one time outstanding.”” Judging by the recent 
performances of certain industrial corporations, the foregoing provision is 
not mere idle vaporing. 


‘** Those who have stocks will not sell them at this level,” remarked a 
Wall Street expert, trying to explain the present inertia. ‘‘At the same 
time, they will not buy any more because they believe they can buy cheaper 
if they wait. The watchful-waiting policy may cause them to miss their 
market or force them to pay more in the end. At any rate, they won’t 
buy and they won’t sell. Hence, the daily dulness.” Albert Ulmann. 
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When one is hungry, he does not put a sign think 
around his neck with the words, “I am Hungry” Salar 
on it. He knows that will not bring results. The same slim \ 
idea applies to the man who wants to sub-let his 
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THE SEVEN ARTS 


(Continued from page 8) 


did Miss Baxter. And the spectacle of a judge, a banker, an editor, and 
various millionaires transforming life into a cage full of erotic monkeyshines 
all on account of this “‘ salamander,” is a trifle disturbing. New York is 
not highly moral, but if it is as bad as this, well——then it is time for 
Ibsen’s Button Moulder to begin his sweeping. After all a gentleman is a 
gentleman. Not so this gang. 

While the chastity of Dodo Baxter is not above challenge, there is no 
denying that ‘‘ The Salamander” is an entertaining book. That boarding- 
house near Madison Square is as typical as the Maison Vauquer. I’m sure 
I’ve seen it. And the minor characters are excellent. As I read well into 
the middle of the novel I suspected that it was falling into set scenes as if 
written with an eye on the stage. Later the newspapers confirmed my 
suspicion. “The Salamander” is already dramatized, and I suppose the 
“scene a faire’ will be the interrupted elopement with Judge Massingale 
(venerable noodle), and the runaway with that incredible “‘ex-tank,”’ the 
hero. Mr. Johnson has already been before the footlights. Nazimova, I 
think it was, who introduced a play of his here some years ago. ‘“‘ The 
Salamander” ought to have more success, even if she has singed her 
slim wings in the flame of New York. 


Years ago in the now defunct monthly, M’lle New 

“What Will York, founded by Vance Thompson, a story appeared 
922 that won for its author, “‘Marmaduke Humphrey,” 

Peop le Say! instant applause. This story was called ‘“‘Pan Moves 
to Harlem,” and related the adventures of Slabsided Sal in search of a 
man. The anecdote was naked, but the style in which it was told startling. 
Avowedly a ‘“‘study in Americanese,” its vocabulary was prodigious in 
neologisms. No form of slang daunted the author, while his humor 
and philosophy set the town roaring. Who was ‘‘Marmaduke Hum- 
phrey?’”’ everyone asked. I thought of him and his Slabsided Sal when I 
read ‘“‘What Will People Say?’ by Rupert Hughes, for that versatile play- 
wright, novelist and critic is the author of both stories, one with a setting 
inthe slums of slums, the other among the highfliers of the Smart Set. 
“What Will People Say?’’ is one of the best-sellers. It ought to be. It’s 
not only atmospheric, but it is written in the American “‘dialect’’; that is, 
Mr. Hughes secures his effects not merely by slang but by the employ- 
ment of locutions, many of them invented by him apparently on the 
spur of the moment. But it is not of personal style nor compact construc- 
tion that I wish to speak. Of more interest is the story; the play’s the 
thing in this novel, which is strong, unsavory, realistic, and nerve rasping 
at the close. It, too, suggests in its general blocking out the framework 
of a projected play. (However, in this I may be mistaken.) The author 
thunders at the vulgarity of the dancing craze, but that is only a pretext; 
the real business of the book is its characterization, and the passion of 
Persis Cabot and Harvey Forbes. The girl is a well handled full length 
portrait. If, as George Eliot says, ‘‘souls have complexions,’’ hers mtst 
be purple. She is a gorgeous creature, and quite viable. Her worldliness 
brings about the catastrophe. Forbes is less alive. And at heart a bit of 
a prig. He is very imprudent for a soldier. The strongest male picture is 
that of Willie Enslee, the multi-millionaire, who is indeed a little beast. If 
ever a man is painted directly from club-life it is this same Willie. Mr. 
Hughes must be congratulated on his landscapes, above all on the tragic 
chaos of that last dinner episode. Truly a matrimonial solitude a deux. 
It’s positively disquieting in its pathos and irony. I fear Dr. Georg Brandes 
is right; for such marriages divorce is the only remedy; divorce or—— 
But read ‘‘ What Will People Say?” and realize the vanity of worldly things. 


“‘The Titan,’’ by Theodore Dreiser, is a powerful book. It 

“The is the second of his Trilogy of Desire, the first being “The 
Titan” Financier,” published last year. No need to tell you that Mr. 
Dreiser made his debut in ‘‘Sister Carrie,’”’ a book that for 

sheer verisimilitude has thus far had no equal in American fiction. The 
author is not a stylist. Like an epical reporter he carefully jots down his 
facts, though without lyric excess after the manner of Zola. His books 
sometimes remind me of a labyrinth with vast murky and dusky caverns, 
in which the reader loses himself if he lets vanish from his sight the torch 
of the guide. Dreiser is a master of numbers, crowds, confusion, and 
Swarming cities. He has described Philadelphia, and now Chicago. ‘‘The 
Titan” hums with life. It is an ant-hill of battling financial ants. Cowper- 
wood — the masked name for a well-known street railway magnate, now 
dead—again dominates the history; but if God proposes, woman disposes. 
Here is a man who could have played handball with the planets, so over- 
flowing was his titan-like energy and joy of life, yet he contents himself 
with leaping mudgutters and playing tag with almost every feminine soul he 
meets. He is noticeably older than in ‘‘ The Financier,” but then a man is 
only as old as his memory, a woman as old as her eyes. Cowperwood has 
eternal youth — seemingly. Women are his touchstone of success. He 
Could say with Lessing: ‘‘ There is, at most, but one disagreeable woman 
in the world; it is only a pity that every man gets her for himself.”” This 
mighty man of money plays emotional arpeggios when he isn’t bribing 
legislators to grant him corporation franchises. Dreiser captured the 
Precise air of Philadelphia, and in his new book he suggests the raw 
Chicago of the seventies and eighties with exactitude. His pages teem 
with people. They terrify—the women in particular. Aileen is a portrait, 
So is Rita—one of the best. Berenice is more than promising. He dots 
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his i’s and crosses his t’s; yet with all his crass realism, there is a big- 
ness about the work which overshadows its petty faults. The height, 
depth, breadth, and mass of this ugly, but very significant and modern, 
fictional architecture may repel at first, but in the end impresses by sheer 
sincerity. The superman of “big business’”’ in the meshes of his own 
making is a noble spectacle for moralists. 

I notice that Mr. Dreiser cannot resist the temptation of an epilogue 
and an excess of moralizing; that Mr. Johnson likes his “‘ foreword ’’—quite 
superfluous; that he runs the words “‘ combustible’’ and “‘ combustion” to 
death, and that Mr. Dreiser is overfond of “‘remote,” “‘distrait,’’ and 
“*trig.”” And all four masculine writers I’ve reviewed are extravagant when 
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describing the beauty of women and its effects on amorous males. 
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MULTIPLY THE JOYS OF BOATING 


S detachable row-boat motor is built for power, 
endurance and economy of fuel. 
plied to any boat; runs smoothly and quietly; free 
from vibration. Reversible. Fully guaranteed. Send 
for our illustrated literature and learn about the extra- 
ordinary advantages of the Racine. 


RACINE MOTOR OARS CO. 


Instantly ap- 


1808 18th St, Racine, Wis. 











New and Recent Novels 





THE PRICE OF LOVE 














By Arnold Bennett 





An entirely new kind of who-stole-the- 
money story, told at lightning speed. In the 
first pages the reader is brought face to face 
with an extraordinary situation. The inter- 
est which the six characters find in all the 
details of life is intense—Bennett's own con- 
tagiousinterest. Youthful love, youthful in- 
tolerance, youthful oblivion of all but self 
and the moment, are embodied in the hero- 
ine. So feminine is she in her strength and 
ignorance, in her insight into her husband's 
weakness, and in her love which must spend 
itself whether the object is worthy or not. 


Illustrated, $1.35 net. 


75 tllustrations, 


Special edition of 2,000 coptes. 
$2.00 net. 


many in color. 





WHAT WILL PEOPLE 
SAY? 





By Rupert Hughes 











This is what they DO say: ‘‘ The biggest 
book ever turned out by any modern author, 
I was more interested than I have been 
since I read ‘ Ben Hur,’ at the time I was 
about twelve years of age. Distances any- 
thing in years. / was in a cold sweat when 
I finished. It is your cycle now.” “Frankly, 
I consider it just about the finest piece of 
writing I have ever seen in the English lan- 
guage. I had not been disappointed in one 
whom I consider the literary artist of to- 
day. For has not the literary artist of the 
past decade (one Rudyard Kipling) said: 
‘for surely accuracy is the touchstone of 
allart’?” 

Jilustrvated. $1.35 net. 





THE MARRYERS 











By Irving Bacheller 








‘It’s a ticklesome kind of a book," says one 


man who has read the story. ‘A journey of 
about a thousand laughs will land one at 
the climax of the story a wiser and better 


American. Laugh by laugh he gathers wis- 
dom in its pages.’’ Like ‘“‘Keeping Up 
With Lizzie,” it provokes the laughter of 
conviction. You get something more than 
fun out of such books. ‘‘ The Marryers” is 





THE FORESTER’S 
DAUGHTER 





By Hamlin Garland 











““The book is very interesting in its vivid 
descriptions of wild nature and the call to 
man to forget the pettishness of daily life 
in the majesty of forest depths and storm 
swept plain and barren mountain top."— 
Springfield Republican, 
































Socrates Potter at his best. This time he gets “The story is a prose poem, full of the 
after the Europe-mad and the title-crazy. beauty of heart sentiment and unspoiled 
IMustrated. $1.00 net. lives.”""— Zhe Christian World, Cleveland, O. 
Illustrated, $1.25 net. 

By Herman Whitaker By Thomas A. Janvier 
— 
— b Here is that charm which hovers over the 
A stirring novel of the Canadian Northwest. passing away of a quaint and rare exist 
In the white world of a Hudson Bay lum- tence. And no writer but Janvier, with his 


ber-camp turbulent scenes and chivalry sur- 
round the only woman snow-bound there. 
She witnesses a mutiny of the lumberjacks 
which is quelled by the Viking-like super- 
intendent, and discovers that for months 
she must be cooped up with the one man in 
the world she wishes to avoid. A vivid 
transcription of the life Mr. Whitaker 
knows so well, 


Tilustvated. $1.20 net. 


keenness for discovering unusual settings, 
could have made this bit of bygone New 
York so real and desirable. ‘Though the 
scene is New York, it is a New York new 
and full of interest to the most of us, with a 
life almost as foreign as that of some small 
European town. In reading of the doings 
of the dwellers of the Casa Napoleon — 
mostly Latins—you realize what discoveries 
the metropolis offers to those in search of 
exotic flavor, Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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DEXTER & HALSEY, 16-18 Excuanos Pace, New Youn, Easreas —— 
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In THE HONEYMOON. 

“It’s your wife,” said the office boy. 

“Take the message,” said the busy 
man, impatiently. | 

“You'd better come, sir, I think,” stam- | M E N 
mered the embarrassed boy. ‘She wants 
to give you a kiss over the ’phone.” 
Kansas City Journal. of affairs— men who 









direct the financial 


“Wy don’t you brush your hair?” asked 






































the man of the boy with the frowsy head. | activities of the entire 
* Ain’t got no brush.” — ¢ 
“Why don’t you use your father’s | country ——are flrmly {7 
brush?” committed to the In | 
“He ain’t got no brush.” 
“No brush? Why hasn’t he a brush?” 3 . 
« Ain’t gotno hair."—Buffirlo Enquirer. NE YORK S th 
W nition 
UN granc 
9 pagne 
( aA } ~ | as their | : 
: newspaper Ext 
The skin welcomes Pears’ _ . 
1s acc 
Soap. It gently cleanses, bic 
freshens and _ beautifies. | | aa 
Never irritates nor acts | Paris E 
harshly. — Sra 
Have you used Pears’ HOTE L PU RITAN 
| Soap? 
| Commonwealth Avenue 
Get it anywhere. Boston 
ot 
The Distinctive Boston = 
| House 


Keep Your Hair Healthy 


<= A hotel of the highest class, 
with moderate rates 


=“—™M zi E AT ZAC 


HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 


PAPER WAREHOUSE 


32, 34 and 36 Bleecker Street 





Vaseline 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


Hair Tonic 


A health-giving dressing 
for the scalp. 

Prevents dandruff and fall- 
ing of the hair. 





VENUS COMPARED Gets right down to the roots Branch WAaRKHOUSE: 20 Beekman Street H Kew Tone 
2 and gives just the necessary 32 Clinton St., Newark, N. J. 
FIRST CUBIST LADY: I don’t think she had stimulation needed to keep All kinds of Paper made to order 
an especially good figure, do you? _~ gn — <—. — 
SECOND CUBIST LADY: Very old-fashioned. ‘ ition. For sale everywhere. 
a Send 10¢. for trial size bottle Puck Prints grates! seri 





CHESEBROUGH MFG. COMPANY Send 10c. in stamps for 


{Consolidated| catalogue of interesting reproductions on heavy 
51 State Street New York paper suitable for framing. 
| Grow, 301 Lafayette St., New York 








WHEN WALLS SPEAK 


The Room was empty, but its atmosphere was vibrant. The four walls 
were busily discussing what they had seen and heard of the last tenant. “Vi 


**T think she paid the most attention to me,”’ said the Wall with the 

Window, ‘‘she used to spend hours at a stretch looking out, and you all | FAMOUS SPECIALS FOR MEN 
remember the time a man came right in at my casement. 

My! didn’t they make fools of themselves that day?” THE BON IVY HAT " $1 95, $2. 50 and $3 

“*Why, she could scarcely keep her eyes off me,”’ said That Don’t Blow Off ( 

the Wall with the Faded Spot, ‘‘and I assure you I didn’t 

take my eyes off her after she wreaked her temper on me. | 

I wasn’t doing a thing when she suddenly tore that photo- 

graph off me with a yank that gouged my paper and left 

a big hole where the tack had been. The picture was of a 

good-looking fellow, too, and I’ll bet that was the luckiest | 

| 





thing that ever happened to him. Pity the man who gets her.”’ 
“*He’ll be in for a few surprises,” said the Wall with 
the Mirror, ‘‘I could tell him where her peaches and cream 
effect comes from and what makes her mouth so adorably 
kissable—you see, she always made considerable of a con- 
fidant of me. Still, I must admit, I couldn’t help comforting 
her when she came to me after she had been crying.” 
**Well, I only hope all is for the best,” said the Wall 
with the Door, virtuously; ‘‘she used to start and look at | 
me guiltily when she heard a footfall, and I always thought that seemed THE HAT KING GEORGE of England wears. Conforms perfectly to 
queer. I noticed the last time she went through me she was all in a flutter shape of head. The easiest, most comfortable straw or Derby made. 


and wore two thick, heavy veils, so you couldn’t tell her from the cook. 
ABRAHAM > STRAUS 





I think, on the whole, she was a little silly, don’t you ?”’ 








Thus criticized the Walls, who were on her level, but the Floor, which You ¢ 
had always looked up to her, and the Ceiling, which had always looked BROOKLYN, NEW YORK if you 
down on her, had never a word to say. EE J —. 

an 
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In the Spotlight of Honor 
in France 


In competition with foreign champagne, 
Great Western received the highest recog- 
nition. For brilliancy, bouquet, flavor, fra- 
grance—forallthequalitiesthatmakecham- 
pagne recognized as out of the ordinary 


Great Western 


Champagne 
Extra Dry - - Special Reserve 


is accepted everywhere. (Wery Dry) 

The only American Champagne ever Awarded a Gold 
Meda! at Foreign Expositions. Pans Exposition, 
France, 1867. Paris Exposition, France, 1889, 
Paris Exposition. France. 1900. Vienna Exposition, 
Austria, 1873. Bruxelles Exposition, Belgium, 1897. 
Bruxelles Exposition, Belgium. 1910. 


Pleasant Valley Wine Co. 
Rheims, N.Y. 


OLDEST AND LARGEST MAKERS Of CHAMPAGNE 











IN AMERICA 


Brow 








‘TRAVELOGUES. | 
Georgia is the far south until you reach | 
Florida. Georgia is merely a state of | 
being; its sole recommendation is that it 
is north of Florida and south of New York. 
Savannah is a place where the boat from 
New York docks. It is the first spot at 
which you can get food after leaving 
America. On the ocean, coastwisely 
speaking, there is no such thing as eats, 
though I am told the food traveling hori- 
zontally toward Europe is beyond dream- 
| ing. 
Southern cooking consists mainly of 
boiled New England dinners. Southern 
| climate is mostly conversation. ‘The rest | 
of itis pamphlets from Tourists Agencies. 
When going south, take your fur coat. 
Between Savannah and St. Augustine 
there are ten hours and Jacksonville. A 
prejudiced Yankee might even exclude 
Jacksonville. 

St. Augustine is the oldest city in the 
United States. It consists of several 
tourist hotels, four dwellings, and a captive 
orange grove. There are also four houses; 
each of them is the oldest house in the 
United States. There is also a well. It is 
known as the Doing Well —they charge 
you twenty-five cents for a glass of water 
and more complicated beverages in pro- 
portion. At St. Augustine you get the 
three-thirty train for Daytona at seven- 
thirty. At Daytona you stop at a New 
England hostelry with New England help. 













Schlitz 


Brown 





Link 





the brewing. 


in front—and 





flowers 





Bottle— 


It’s your safeguard against impurity. It 
conserves the effort and integrity put into 


It protects the beer from light. 
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There is 
No Outing 


Evans 


Bottles and Splits 


You can’t go wrong 
if you take it along 






May 4, 1814 

‘I’m spending a few days at my 
nephew’s farm in Middleton town- 
ship. I took a little walk through the 
country today, and came upon an old 
hostelry where I was well pleased to 
find some fine 


Old Overholt Rye » 
“‘Same for 100 years’’ + 

A straight Pennsylvania rt 
ie 

















Rye with all the goodness 
of ripe old age. 

Mellowed in oak and 
bottled in bond. 


A. OVERHOLT & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





that is not. made better and 
more enjoyable by 


Fills the Vill as nothing else will 


Dealers 


There are also 
people come miles to see them. Flowers 
are very scarce in the South and there- 
fore much prized. Daytona is very beauti- 
ful and there are fine orange groves within 
twenty miles of it. 

In Jacksonville we spent mostly money. 
The loveliest thing in the town is the train 
back to Savannah. ‘The loveliest thing in 
Savannah is the boat for New York. After 
a visit to the land of perennial flowers— 
| alleged —and the salubrious spring climate 

also alleged—I am prepared to state 
that the tourist pamphlets must be written 
in New York after seeing the colored 
post-cards.— City A. C. Journal. 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
“Its Purity Has Made it Famous.” 
50c. per case of 6 glass stoppered bottles. 


NuMEROUS TIEs. 
“JT don’t care much for Lonelyville.” 
“Why don’t you move then?” 
‘Too many ties. One neighbor has my 
card-table, another my wheelbarrow, and | 
a third my lawnmower.”—<Xansas City 
Journal. 


| Irate Vircinia CoLoneL (fo his 
daughter) : Elizabeth, how could you be 
so inhospitable to that young man who 
called last night ? 
Bess: Inhospitable! Why, dad——— 
Parer: You should by no means have 





No matter how pure the beer — light plays 
havoc with the purity and starts decay. 


Pure beer is a healthful food. 
Beer in light bottles is—??? 


See that 
Crown is 
branded 
“Schiiiz’’ 













in Brown Bottles 


Order a Case 
Today 


70 MB 





he Beer d 
That Made Milwaukee Famous. 









Bottled only by the 
Brewers, 
Beadieston & Woerz, 
New York. 
Order from any dealer. 


| That Is the Universal Verdict About Imperial 

















let him go without asking him to break- 
fast.— Columbia Jester. 


If You Would Preserve Your Lustrous 
Eyes, Use Murine Eye Tonic—A Favor- 
ite Toilet Luxury. Two Drops — No 
Smarting—Feels Good. 


TeRM Too BRIEF. 
“T think a Congressman ought to be 





elected for more than two years.” 
“You can’t accomplish much in that 
| time, eh?” 
“Why, my wife can’t return all the 
| calls she receives.”—Louisville Courier- 
| Journal. 
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e 
For Liquor and Drug Users 

A scientific treatment which has cured half a mil 

lion in the past thirty-four years, and the one 

treatment which has stood the severe test of time. 

Administered by medical experts, at the Keeley 

Institutes only. For full particulars write 


To the Following Keeley Institutes: 


Oklahoma City, Okla., 
918 N. Stiles St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
812 N. Broad St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 
4246 Fifth Ave. 
Columbia, 8. C, 
Dallas, Texas. 


Dwight, Il. 
Marion, Ind. 
Plainfield, Ind. 
Crab Orchard, Ky. 
Portiand, Me. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Columbas, Ohio. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
Seattle, Wash. 
Waukesha, Wis 


Birminzham, Ala. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Marsh-Strong Bldg. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Douglas Bldg. 
\tlanta, Ga. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Guatemala City, 
Guatemaia, 
Puebla, Wexteo. 
London, England. 
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LOOK AGAIN—BEFORE YOU LEAP! 


You risk disappointment if you buy any moderate-priced car without seeing the KING 


te solidity, power, style, comfort, longevity, and economy of operation, stand in such striking contrast 
to what can be purchased in many other cars of near price, that we can safely say: “To know the 


KING, is to buy the KING.” 
Has Cantilever ‘“‘Comfort’’ Springs and is “‘The Car of No Regrets’”’ 
109 WITH EQUIPMENT—Famous Ward Leonard Starting and 
Lighting System, $100 net additional. Prices F.O. B. Detroit 
Cantilever Rear Springs; Long Stroke Motor; 30-35 Horse Power; Unit Power Plant; Three-Point Suspension; Center Control; Gemmer Steering 


Gear; Complete Electric Lighting; Left Hand Steer; Full Floating Type Rear Axle; Hyatt Roller Bearings; Stromberg Carburetor; 18-inch 
Steering Wheel; Rain-Vision Wind Shield; Silk Mohair Top; Electric Horn; 112-inch Wheel Base; 20-inch Rear Doors; Complete Equipment. 


DEALERS, INVESTIGATE! We may have a proposition for your district 


KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


New York Agency and Showroom: Broadway at 52d St. New York Service Department : 244-252 West 54th St. 





